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S.S.  Central  America 
Double  Eagles  to 
Come  to  Market 


Finally,  after  months  of  careful  prepa¬ 
ration,  beautiful  and  sparkling  double 
eagles — rare  1857-S  Liberty  Head  $20 
gold  pieces — ^recovered  from  the  sunken 
sidewheel  steamer  S.S.  Central  America 
will  be  coming  to  market.  Our  Bowers 
and  Merena  Stas'kas  been  dehghted,  ex¬ 
cited,  and  visually  overwhelmed  when 
viewing  these  lustrous  masterpieces  of 
numismatic  art — as  spectacular  as  the 
day  they  were  minted.  From  all  advance 
indications,  we  expect  an  unprecedented 
demand.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
rare  coins,  or  of  treasure  seeking,  has 
such  an  offering  been  made! 

Each  1857-S  double  eagle  will  come 
in  a  specially  designed  protective  holder 
and  presentation  case,  certified  by  Pro¬ 
fessional  Coin  Grading  Service,  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  absolutely  authentic,  given  its 
own  special  serial  number  and  pedigreed 
to  the  treasure  coins  carried  aboard  the 
sidewheel  steamer,  the  S.S.  Central 
America,  and  lost  at  sea  on  September  12, 
1857.  And,  this  wiU  be  a  strictly  Hmited 
offer.  Once  the  approximately  5,000 
coins  are  sold  over  the  next  few  months, 
they’ll  be  off  the  market  for  years  to 
come.  'Who  could  possibly  part  with 
their  personal  share  of  such  a  magnificent 
national  treasure? 

If  you  would  hke  to  be  among  the 
first  to  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
one  or  more  of  these  national  treasures, 
simply  follow  the  directions  on  the  last 
page.  In  the  event  of  an  overwhelming 
number  of  inquiries,  those  received  first 
will  be  considered  first. 

In  the  meantime... for  your  reading 
pleasure....  here  is  the  story  of  the  S.S. 
Central  America — reprinted  from  our 
ov/n  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards 
by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
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The  S.  S.  Central  America  Treasure 


Lost:  September  12, 1857 
Location:  Oflfthe  coast  of  North  Carolina 
Found:  1987 

Treasure:  Vast  quantity  of  gold  coins  and  bars 


An  Enjoyable  Trip  to  Panama 

In  the  annals  of  undersea  treasure  hunting 
for  United  States  coins  the  saga  of  the  S.  S. 
Central  America  is  an  adventure  to  end  aU  ad¬ 
ventures.  Its  final  chapters  are  stiU  being  writ¬ 
ten  in  our  ovra  time. 

In  San  Francisco  on  August  20,  1857, 
more  than  400  people  who  had  booked  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line’s  S.S. 
Sonora  hastened  aboard  the  vessel.  The  desti¬ 
nation  was  Panama  to  be  followed  by  a  train 
trip  across  the  Isthmus,  then  a  connecting 
passage  on  another  ship  at  AspinwaU  for  the 
Atlantic  run.  Accompanying  the  passengers 
were  over  100  bags  of  mail  and  a  cargo  of  gold 
valued  at  over  $1.2  milhon  consigned  by  nine 
major  shippers  including  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. 
The  ultimate  destination  of  the  travelers  and 
cargo  was  New  York  City. 

In  addition  to  the  manifest  amount  of  over 
$1.2  million  in  gold,  many  passengers  had 
their  own  treasures  variously  estimated  to  av¬ 
erage  from  about  $1,000  to  $5,000  per  per¬ 
son,  perhaps,  when  added  to  the  commercial 
cargo,  bringing  the  total  to  well  over  $2  nfil- 
hon. 

The  gold  was  in  various  forms  including 
rectangular  ingots  and  bars  from  various 
assayers,  recently-struck  $20  pieces  from  the 
San  Francisco  Mint,  and  an  assortment  of 
other  coins  ranging  from  British  sovereigns  to 
American  issues  to  pieces  struck  in  Cahfomia 
by  assayers  and  private  minters.  Some  of  the 
larger  coins  were  $50  “slugs”  of  octagonal 


shape  made  by  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold. 
The  coins  and  bulhon  were  destined  for  New 
York  clearing  houses  and  bankers,  the  New 
York  Sub-Treasury,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  with  a  lesser  value  to  be  transshipped  to 
the  London  market. 

As  nearly  always,  the  Pacific  trip  was  an 
enjoyable  experience,  what  with  finely  ap¬ 
pointed  salons  and  other  public  areas,  fresh 
meat  from  livestock  on  board,  and  other 
amenities.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  a  few 
mishaps  recorded  in  the  annals  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Panama  voyages — with,  perhaps,  the 
wrecks  of  the  Winfield  Scott  and  the  Yankee 
Blade  being  remembered  by  some  who  had 
read  newspaper  accounts  a  few  years  earher. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  thousands  of  ships 
engaged  in  commerce  in  and  out  of  American 
ports,  incidents  were  bound  to  happen.  Not 
to  worry.  The  Sonora  had  a  fine  record  and 
had  experienced  no  major  problems  since  it 
entered  the  Pacific  service  in  1854. 

With  a  brief  stop  at  Manzanillo  on  the 
Mexican  coast,  and  an  overnight  respite  at 
Acapulco  to  take  on  coal  for  the  boilers,  the 
Sonora  arrived  at  the  Gulf  of  Panama  on  the 
evening  of  September  2.  The  trip  had  been 
uneventful,  as  expected,  and,  seemingly,  aU 
aboard  had  savored  the  experience. 

Connections  Across  Land 

Early  the  next  morning  the  passengers 
were  transferred  by  small  boats  to  shore,  after 
which  they  had  a  rail  trip  across  nearly  48 


Medit!  issued  in  1858  to  observe  the  loss  of 
the  S.S.  Central  America.  The  obivrse 
shorn  the  ship  sinking  stem  first,  while 
the  reverse  bears  an  inscription.  Made  for 
presentation  to  Captain  M'illiatn  Lewis 
Herndon 's  widow,  the  medal  was  also 
placed  on  sale  to  the  public.  (Boivers  and 
Merena,  sale  of  the  H'itham  and 
Sansoucy  Collections) 
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Hand-engraved  silver  medal  depicting 
on  the  obverse  the  sinking  S.S.  Central  America, 
and  on  the  reverse  this  wording  in  engraved  script: 

“Presented  by  the  Central  America  Fund  Committee  to  William 
Blommerth,  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his  humane  and  successful 
efforts  toward  saving  the  lives  of  these  unfortunates  east  adrift  on  the  ocean 
by  the  foundering  of  the  Steamer  Central  America.  Sep.  12,  18S7.  ” 
(Alan  V.  Weinberg  Collection) 


miles  of  land.  This  took  from  three  and  a 
quarter  hours  for  those  who  departed  early,  to 
nearly  six  hours  for  the  last  in  line.  Several 
transits  were  required  to  accommodate  all  of 
the  travelers  and  cargo  from  the  Sonora. 

The  Panama  Railroad  cars  that  traversed 
the  track  across  the  Isthmus  to  AspinwaU 
were  hardly  luxurious  and  were  described  as 
“toys”  by  one  passenger.  Along  the  way  there 
were  several  concessions  for  food  and  drink 
set  up  by  natives  in  tents,  and  those  taking  the 
ride  could  stop  and  be  refreshed.  No  doubt, 
some  of  the  September  1 857  travelers  did. 

After  arrival  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Isthmus  at  AspinwaU  the  travelers  boarded  at 
several  hotels.  Even  though  the  village  was 
relatively  newly  built,  health  and  sanitation 
facilities  were  uncertain,  and  the  passengers 
were  advised  to  be  careful  of  the  quality  of  the 
food. 

Ahead  was  the  final  leg  of  the  trip  to  New 
York  City,  about  2,000  miles,  and  taking  less 
time  than  the  Pacific  part  of  the  journey. 

Captain  Herndon  and  His  Ship 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  September  3, 
1857,  passengers  continuing  from  Cahfomia 
plus  others  picked  up  at  Panama  were  greeted 
at  the  dock  at  AspinwaU  by  Capt.  WiUiam 
Lewis  Herndon  as  they  boarded  the  S.S.  Cen¬ 
tral  America  for  the  passage  to  New  York. 

Herndon,  bom  in  1813,  was  a  career  Navy 
officer.  Among  his  accomphshments  was  his 
service  under  Commodore  Matthew 
Calbraith  Perry‘  in  the  Mexican  War  and  his 
1847  command  of  a  smaU  steamer,  the  Iris.  In 
1851-1852  he  was  the  first  American  to 
traverse  the  Amazon  Bdver  from  the  ocean  to 
its  headwaters,  a  distance  of  about  4,100 
mUes.  His  pubUshed  report  on  the  explora¬ 
tion  had  been  weU  received. 

Once  comfortably  settled  in  their  cabins 
and  berths,  the  nearly  600  passengers  and 
crew  members  aboard  the  S.5.  Central 
America  looked  forward  to  their  voyage,  trav- 
eUng  at  shghtly  over  12  miles  per  hour,  with 
a  scheduled  stop  in  Havana. 

Earlier  Voyages  of  the  Steamer 

The  278-foot,  2,141-ton  S.S.  Central 
America,  owned  by  the  U.S.  Mail  Steamship 
Company  and  recently  renamed  from  the 
S.  S.  George  Law, 2  was  a  veteran  on  the  Adan- 
tic  coast-wise  route,  having  traversed  it  43 
times  since  her  first  departure  from  New 
York  City  to  AspinwaU  on  October  20, 1853, 
and  having  carried  one-third  or  more  of  the 


total  value  of  CaUfomia  gold  shipped  to  east¬ 
ern  banks  and  government  agencies  during 
that  period.  Indeed,  the  George  Law  had  been 
on  hand  to  deUver  passengers  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  that  attended  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  early  in  1854. 

The  George  Law  had  been  built  in  New 
York  by  WiUiam  H.  Webb  and  equipped 
with  two  osciUating  steam  engines  made  by 
the  Morgan  Iron  Works.  Launching  took 
place  on  October  28, 1852,  but  it  was  nearly 
a  year  before  she  was  fuUy  outfitted  and  ready 
for  her  maiden  voyage. 

On  a  late  autumn  run  from  Panama  to 
New  York  City  in  1853  with  467  passengers 
and  $877,000  worth  of  gold  aboard,  the 
George  Law  encountered  a  hurricane  after  de¬ 
parting  Havana.  However,  apart  from  some 
discomfort,  there  were  no  problems.  Upon 
arriving  in  New  York  on  December  12,  it 
was  learned  that  damage  had  been  extensive 
in  Adantic  coastal  areas  and  that  those  await¬ 
ing  the  ship  had  been  apprehensive  for  her 
safety.^ 

Another  trip  of  the  George  Law,  this  being 
the  jaunt  south  from  New  York  City  to 
Panama,  had  been  chronicled  in  1855:“' 

On  the  5th  ofjanuary  [1855]  the  good 
steamer  George  Law  left  the  wharf  at  New 
York,  bearing,  in  addition  to  its  usual  miscel¬ 
laneous  crowd  of  California  emigrants,  the 
company  of  invited  guests,  and  the  United 
States  minister  to  Grenada. 

A  “Notice  to  Passengers,”  conspicuously 
posted  up — intimating  that  no  deadly  weap¬ 
ons  were  to  be  worn  on  board,  and  no  fire¬ 
arms  discharged,  and  that  it  was  out  of  order 


for  any  person  to  make  his  appearance  at  the 
dinner  table  with  his  coat  off — might  have 
been  a  httle  starthng  to  the  nerves  of  a  timo¬ 
rous  or  fastidious  person;  while  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  display  of  “life  preservers”  hinted  at  the 
possibihty  of  drowning  too  plainly  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  agreeable  to  one  who  was  not  insured 
against  that  mode  of  leaving  the  world,  by  a 
premonition  that  he  was  reserved  for  a  certain 
other  fashion  of  exit. 

Nobody,  however,  was  shot,  stabbed,  or 
drowned,  and  the  brave  vessel,  passing  within 
sight  of  the  green  hiUs  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and 
the  Blue  Mountains  ofjamaica,  dashed  with 
never- resting  wheels  among  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  at  length,  on  the  11th 
day,  lay  motionless  as  a  captured  whale,  at  the 
dock  at  AspinwaU,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of 
the  Panama  Railway. 

With  many  amenities  for  passenger  com¬ 
fort,  entertainment,  and  food,  and  with  a  light 
breeze  caused  by  the  ship’s  forward  motion, 
the  present  trip  in  September  1857  was  surely 
considered  by  many  passengers  to  be  the 
height  of  luxury  in  a  tropical  cruise.  Many  on 
board  had  taken  this  route  before  as  had  their 
famihes.  Indeed,  travel  from  Cahfomia  to 
Panama  and  onward  to  New  York  City  had 
become  routine.  The  “adventurous”  days 
were  over.  As  had  been  imphed  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  1855  narrative  and  in  other  accounts  of 
mail  steamer  travel,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
real  need  for  life  preservers. 

Fall  from  Grace 

However,  there  was  another  view,  not  so 
glamorous.  Perhaps  the  glory  days  of  the 
George  Law,  now  renamed  the  Central 


America,  were  past.  Nearly  a  century  later, 
historian  Erik  Heyl  commented:® 

In  July  1857  the  name  of  the  George  Law 
was  changed  to  Gentral  America....  The 
steamer  continued  on  the  same  run  as  here¬ 
tofore,  but  the  new  management  was  more 
interested  in  profits  than  in  providing  safe  and 
satisfactory  service.  The  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  ever  increasing  complaints  about 
skimpy  and  spoiled  food,  overcrowding, 
filthy  accommodations  and  insufficient  and 
untrained  crews.  It  was  rumored  that  the 
Central  America  was  not  seaworthy,  having 
been  aUowed  to  deteriorate  through  neglect 
and  stinginess. 

In  checking  contemporary  as  well  as  mod¬ 
em  accounts  concerning  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  on  board  any  steamer  of  the  1850s,  it  is 
soon  learned  that  10  different  passengers  can 
describe  the  same  vessel  in  10  different  ways. 
No  doubt  this  was  caused  in  part  by  the  type 
of  accommodations  purchased.  Someone 
with  comfortable  first-cabin  accommodations 
and  fine  meals  with  the  other  first-class  pas¬ 
sengers  might  well  write  a  more  frvorable  ac¬ 
count  than  someone  travehng  in  steerage 
with  an  economy  ticket.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  in  the  era  of  the  Central 
America,  ocean-going  ships  tended  to  deterio¬ 
rate  quickly,  and  after  several  years  of  service 
this  particular  vessel  probably  was  in  need  of 
refurbishing.  Indeed,  later  testimonies  and  an 
investigation  would  surest  this. 

On  to  New  York 

The  S.S.  Central  America,  now  on  its  44th 
voyage,  departed  AspinwaU  on  September  3, 
1857,  in  calm  seas  under  bright  blue  skies  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  few  cumulus  clouds.  Every  in¬ 
dication  was  a  good  omen  for  another 
smooth,  pleasant  trip  to  New  York.  For  those 
in  the  best  class  of  accommodations,  this  was 


'  Perry  had  a  strong  numismatic  interest;  his  holdings 
included  Hard  Times  tokens,  an  original  1836 
Gobrecht  silver  dollar,  and  various  world  coins. 

^  Law,  an  important  member  of  the  firm  earher  in  the 
decade,  had  since  departed,  and  it  was  desired  several 
years  earlier  to  rename  the  ship.  However,  there  was 
a  law  against  this,  and  the  renaming  did  not  occur 
until  1857,  after  the  law  was  changed.  This  was  her 
second  voyage  under  the  S.S.  Central  America  flag. 
Changing  the  name  of  a  ship  was  bad  luck,  some  said 
(also  see  the  later  account  of  the  Brother Jonathan  wiiich 
at  one  time  was  called  the  Commodore). 

^  Heyl,  1953,  pp.  171-172,  gives  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  George  Law. 

*  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  October  1855,  “A 
Trip  on  the  Panama  Railroad,”  p.  616. 

^  Early  American  Steamers,  p.  171. 


Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  (building  at  the  right)  as  seen  in 
this  San  Francisco  street  view  from  the  mid-1850s. 
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travel  at  its  finest.  Others  with  lesser-priced 
tickets  expected  what  they  paid  for,  but  in  any 
event  it  was  a  nice  time  of  year  for  an  ocean 
voyage. 

Few  aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America  in 
September  1857  knew  or  cared  that  travel  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast 
could  be  perilous  in  September.  Hurricanes 
often  struck  without  warning  and  with  ter¬ 
rific  force  in  the  late  summer  season,  such  as 
in  the  largely  forgotten  disasters  of  years  ear- 
her  in  1715  and  1733 
when  virtually  entire 
fleets  of  Spanish  ships 
carrying  silver  and 
gold  treasure  were 
sunk  off  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

No  doubt  some 
travelers  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  America  had  read 
of  more  current  hap¬ 
penings  in  such 
weather,  such  as  de- 
hneated  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  account,  A  Second 
Visit  to  the  United 
States,  1849,  by  Sir 
Charles  Lyell.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1845,  Lyell 
was  aboard  the  1,200- 
ton  Cunard  Line 
steamer  Britannia  in 
the  North  Atlantic 
when  she  was  caught 
in  a  hurricane.  This 
ship,  which  came 
through  the  storm 
without  permanent 
injury,  was  only  about 
half  the  size  of  the 
Central  America:  1 

Another  gale  of 
still  greater  violence  came  up  on  the  night  of 
[September  14],  when  the  ship  was  running 
at  the  rate  often  and  one-half  miles  per  hour. 
The  wind  had  been  from  the  northeast  when, 
suddenly  and  in  an  instant,  it  blew  from  the 
northwest.  1  was  in  my  berth  below  when 
this  squall  struck  the  vessel,  and  supposed  that 
we  had  run  upon  some  floating  timber  or  an 
iceberg.  We  felt  the  ship  heel  as  if  falling  over. 
The  captain  had  time  to  get  the  sails  hauled 
half  up,  all  except  the  top-sail,  which  was  tom 
to  pieces. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  wind  had  veered  rap¬ 
idly  around  the  compass,  a  perfect  hurricane 
for  23  hours;  the  spray  being  carried  mast 
high  so  that  there  was  a  complete  minghng  of 
sea  and  sky.  Among  our  passengers  were 
some  experienced  American  sea  captains  who 
had  commanded  saiUng  vessels  of  their  own 
round  Cape  Horn,  and,  being  now  for  the 
first  time  on  a  steamer  at  sea,  were  watching 
with  professional  interest  the  Britannia's  be¬ 
havior  in  the  storm. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
these  steam  vessels,  well  appointed,  with  a  full 
crew,  skilled  officers,  and  good  engineers, 
was  safer  than  any  sailing  packet.  The  power 
of  steam  enables  them  always  to  make  way,  so 
as  to  steer  and  keep  their  head  to  the  wind,  on 
which  safety  depends. 

We  were  going  at  the  time  at  the  rate  of 
ten  and  one-half  miles  per  hours,  and  the 
paddle  wheels  were  revolving  fifteen  and  a 
half  times  per  minute,  but  during  the  gale 
they  made  only  six  or  seven  revolutions,  the 
engineer,  to  avoid  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
machinery,  having  then  burned  much  less 
coal,  and  going  no  more  than  half  speed. 

Obviously,  should  a  hurricane  come  up, 
great  care  was  needed  in  the  management  of 
the  engines  and  the  steering  of  the  ship. 
However,  such  matters  were  distant  firom  the 
mind  of  those  aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America 
12  years  after  the  Britannia  voyage  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Besides,  the  Britannia  was  a  small  ves¬ 
sel  in  comparison  to  the  Central  America. 

Previous  passages  of  the  Central  America 
had  been  made  without  unfavorable  inci¬ 
dents,  save  for  a  couple  of  groundings  on  reefs 


and  the  storm-tossed  voyage  of  December 
1853.  Life  preservers  and  hfeboats  remained 
unused. 

Most  often,  travel  aboard  the  ship  was 
smooth  from  beginning  to  end.  In  this  era 
there  was  no  way  to  rehably  forecast  tropical 
storms  and  hurricanes,  and  their  origins  and 
paths  were  not  well  known.  In  the  urflikely 
event  of  a  storm,  the  cabins,  parlors,  and  other 
rooms  on  mail  steamers  provided  comfort 
and  many  possibihties  for  entertainment  and 
whihng  away  the  hours 
until  the  clouds  passed. 
Presumably,  the  crew 
was  well  trained  to  cope 
with  any  emergencies, 
should  such  should 
arise. 

Not  to  worry.  There 
was  no  sign  of  any 
storm,  much  less  of  a 
hurricane. 


A  Stop  at  Havana 

On  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  September  7, 
1857,  the  Central 
America  made  the  port 
of  Havana.  Coal  was 
taken  on  and  a  few  pas¬ 
sengers  ventured  on 
shore,  but  not  as  many 
as  usual,  for  yellow  fe¬ 
ver  was  rampant  there. 
Cuban  cigars  were  a  fa¬ 
vorite  purchase  at  that 
harbor  and  were  highly 
acclaimed  for  their 
quahty.  Captain  Hem- 
don  was  among  those 
who  enjoyed  smoking 
them. 

In  Havana  there  were 
some  sHght  changes  in  the  passenger  manifest, 
and  on  the  continuing  trip  to  New  York  City 
there  were  an  estimated  492  passengers  and 
105  officers  and  crew  members  including 
some  newly-boarded  survivors  firom  the  re¬ 
cently  wrecked  bark  Vespasian  which  had  met 
its  fate  on  Old  Providence  Island  in  the  Baha¬ 
mas.  However,  two  intended  passengers  were 
disappointed.  In  Havana,  J.C.  Lenea  had  pur¬ 
chased  passage  on  the  Central  America,  but 
while  he  was  arranging  for  his  lu^age  to  be 
brought  firom  his  rooms  to  the  dock,  the  ship 
departed  without  him.  Also  left  on  shore  was 
a  Mr.  Jacobs  who  had  sought  to  buy  a  ticket, 
but  who  was  told  that  all  the  berths  were 
filled.  Being  delayed  in  Havana  wasn’t  all  that 
bad.  There  were  many 
amusements  in  the  city, 
cigars  and  other  items  to 
be  purchased,  and,  if  all 
else  failed,  one  could 
curl  up  with  something 
to  read,  perhaps  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  best¬ 
selling  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  which  since  its 
appearance  in  1852  had 
been  all  the  rage.  Stowe 
taught  classes  at 
Bowdoin  College  in 
Maine,  the  same  institu¬ 
tion  of  higher  learning 
that  offered  a  chair  to 
poet  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  who  years 
earher  had  missed  the 
boat — the  steamer  Lex¬ 
ington.  Things  hke  that  happen. 

At  9:25  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  September  8, 
the  fully-loaded  S.S.  Central  America  hoisted 
anchor  in  Havana  and  headed  toward  New 
York  City  via  the  Straits  of  Florida.  The 
weather  was  pleasant  and  was  made  even 
more  so  by  a  hght  breeze  fi-om  the  ship’s  for¬ 
ward  motion.  Everything  was  set  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  really  enjoyable  voyage. 


Strong  Winds 

At  5:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  September  9, 
the  ship’s  second  officer  noted  that  the  ship 
had  gone  286  nautical  miles  in  the  preceding 
26  and  one-half  hours,  and  that  there  was  a 
fresh  breeze  kicking  up  swells.  Perhaps  a 
storm  was  coming.  In  any  event,  there  was  no 
alarm.  This  was  a  large  ship,  well  equipped, 
and  with  an  experienced  crew  capable  of  han- 
dhngany  storm.  Meanwhile,  the  ship  plowed 
onward  toward  New  York. 

As  the  hours  passed,  the  breeze  intensified 
to  a  strong  wind,  finally  reaching  gale  force. 
The  S.S.  Central  America  was  tossed  about  in 
the  waves,  but  continued  on  her  course.  The 
discomfort  would  soon  be  over,  as  storms 
usually  passed  quickly,  although  this  one 
seemed  a  bit  rougher  than  usual.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  card  games,  reading,  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments  in  the  finely-appointed  parlors  were 
restricted.  Many  seasick  passengers  huddled 
in  their  cabins  that  afternoon,  continuing  into 
the  night,  waiting  for  the  wind  to  subside  and 
looking  forward  to  a  bright  morning.  Squalls 
and  gales  sometimes  sprang  up  along  the 
Florida  coast  and  were  usually  just  a  passing 
inconvenience. 

Passenger  B.M.  Lee  later  recalled:  ^ 

I  again  went  to  bed,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  over  in  the  morning.  Down  below,  at  this 
time,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  crying 
of  children  and  the  moans  of  those  sufiering 
seasickness,  and  rising  above  all  the  sounds 
that  proceeded  from  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
was  the  continued  dashing  and  splashing  of 
the  waves  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  the 
howling  of  the  storm  as  the  wind  surged 
through  the  steamer’s  rigging.  Amid  all  this  I 
fell  asleep. 

Thursday,  September  10 

The  expected  calm  did  not  come.  By  day¬ 
break  on  Thursday,  conditions  had  wors¬ 
ened,  wind  was  screaming  through  tattered 
sails  and  rigging,  passengers  remained  below 
deck,  and  the  S.S.  Central  America  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  raging  hurricane.  Throughout  the 
day  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  wind-whipped 
waves  increased,  but  the  ship  remained  wa¬ 
tertight  and  the  engines  functioned  properly. 
Onward  to  New  York!  Certainly,  the  storm 
would  end  soon. 

Passenger  Alonzo  C.  Monson  recalled 
events  similar  to  those  of  the  night  before:^ 

During  Thursday  evening  the  evening 
games  of  cards  and  other  pastimes  for  diver¬ 
sion  and  amusement  usual  in  the  cabin  were 
dispensed  with.  The  storm  was  the  leading 
topic  of  conference.  Some  expressed  their  ap¬ 


prehension,  particularly  the  ladies,  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  steamer.  Most  of  the  gentlemen, 
myself  among  others,  did  everything  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  alarm  among  the  passengers. 

Friday:  The  Fury  of  the  Storm 

Instead  of  subsiding  as  hoped,  the  fury  of 
the  storm  continued  to  increase.  High  winds 
and  waves  wracked  the  ship,  and  it  was  all  the 


captain  could  do  to  keep  the  bow  headed  into 
the  waves.  This  was  an  important  precaution 
to  observe  as,  indeed,  anyone  who  had  read 
Lyell’s  account  of  the  small  steamer  Britannia, 
knew  well.  Besides,  it  was  simply  good  sea¬ 
manship.  And,  didn’t  the  Central  America, 
well-financed  and  with  great  experience  on 
the  route,  have  the  best  crew  that  money 
could  hire?  So  it  was  thought. 

On  Friday  morning,  September  1 1 ,  the 
crew  was  still  in  control,  but  the  steamer  had 
begun  to  take  on  water  through  the  drive 
shaft,  some  broken  or  open  lights  (windows 
to  illuminate  the  below-deck  areas),  and  else¬ 
where.  The  ship  was  tossing  violently,  mak¬ 
ing  it  virmally  impossible  to  feed  coal  into  the 
boilers. 

Meanwhile  the  rising  water  reached  steam 
pipes  and  became  hot.  Conditions  in  the  en¬ 
gine  room  worsened.  The  crew  down  below 
either  did  their  best,  or  they  were  woefully 
unconcerned  and  neglectful  (depending  upon 
which  later  accounts  are  read).  In  any  event, 
water  was  sloshing  around  and  the  boilers  and 
engines  could  not  be  tended  properly.  By  any 
reckoning  it  was  a  tough  situation. 

At  1 1  a.m.  Captain  Herndon  told  the  pas¬ 
sengers  that  the  ship  was  in  danger  and  en- 
Hsted  the  aid  of  all  men  to  bail  water  with  a 
bucket  brigade.  At  one  point  the  ship  hsted 
sharply  to  the  starboard  (right)  side,  and  the 
captain  ordered  all  passengers  to  go  to  the 
port  side  for  balance. 

Friday  Afternoon 

At  1 :00  in  the  afternoon  the  main  engines 
stopped,  although  an  auxihary  steam  engine 
operated  a  pump  until  the  early  evening  when 
it  also  failed.  From  several  accounts  it  seems 
that  George  E.  Ashby,  the  chief  engineer, 
made  httle  serious  attempt  to  keep  the  en¬ 
gines  running.  A  cowardly  man,  he  intimi¬ 
dated  many  others  aboard,  and  placed  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety  above  all  else.  Passenger  Thomas 
W.  Badger,  himself  a  captain  and  certainly  in 
a  position  to  be  a  quahfied  observer,  recalled 
that  Captain  Herndon  had  called  out,  “For 
God’s  sake,  Mr.  Ashby,  don’t  wait  until  the 
ship  is  full  of  water.  Start  the  men  to  work 
bailing  now.”"* *  Keeping  the  engines  running 
so  as  to  maintain  control  of  the  vessel  was 
considered  to  be  the  first  order  of  seamanship 
when  running  in  high  waves. 

Again,  the  masterful  control  of  the  smaller 
Britannia  in  the  1845  Atlantic  hurricane 
comes  to  mind. 

By  mid-aftemoon,  the  lower  deck  and 
many  cabins  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  were 
uninhabitable,  food  service  had  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  passengers  scavenged  to  eat 
cracken  and  drink  water  or  wine.  A  small 
spanker  sail  was  rigged  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  ship  headed  into  the  wind,  for  if  it  was 
broadside  to  the  waves  it  risked  being 
swamped.  However,  it  and  all  other  canvas 
sails  were  soon  ripped  to  shreds. 

Saturday,  September  12 

After  a  tumultuous  wind  and  wave- 
whipped  night,  the  powerless  Central  America 
wallowed  helplessly  in  a  raging  sea  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  Decks  were  awash.  This  was 
disaster  experienced  first-hand,  not  an  ordi¬ 
nary  tropical  storm,  and  passengers  and  crew 
ahke  feared  for  their  fives. 

Capt.  Herndon  ordered  the  American  flag 
to  be  flown  upside-down  as  a  distress  signal. 
The  Atlantic  coastal  route  was  well-traveled, 
and  surely  it  would  be  a  short  time  until  other 
ships  came  along. 

Despite  the  leadership  of  Herndon,  prob¬ 
lems  developed  on  board  as  some  male  pas¬ 
sengers  refused  to  work  on  the  bailing  brigade 


'  Lyell,  Vol.  I,  pp.  14  ff.,  here  paraphrased. 

^  New  York  Herald,  September  21,  1857;  Conrad,  p. 
16. 

^  New  York  Herald,  September  27,  1857;  Conrad,  p. 
17. 

*  New  York  Times,  September  23, 1857;  Conrad  p.  18. 
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and  quarreled  with  each  other  and  the  crew. 
Others,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  leisure 
and  knew  Httle  of  physical  labor,  toiled  cease¬ 
lessly.  Ladies  volunteered  to  help,  but  the 
men  in  a  display  of  chivalry  would  not  let 

them.  However,  the  idea  spurred  the  workers 
to  renewed  effort.  Children  frohcked  one 
moment  and  cried  the  next.  All  were  afraid. 

Helpless  in  the  Hands  of  Fate 

Before  8:00  a.m.  the  ship  hsted  sharply  on 
its  side,  and  many  portholes,  some  broken, 
were  now  under  water.  Captain  Herndon 
once  again  announced  that  if  the  ship  could 
be  kept  afloat  for  a  few  more  hours,  surely 
help  would  come  from  other  ships  plying  the 
same  route.  He  reminded  passengers  that  an¬ 
other  steamship,  the  ill-fated  S.S.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  had  remained  afloat  for  over  1 1  days  af¬ 
ter  being  disabled,  and  this  in  bitter  cold 
weather.  Perhaps  Herndon  did  not  mention 
that  the  passer^ers  aboard  that  vessel  suffered 
great  privation  and  many  died.' 

Really  rough  weather  arose  at  sea  now  and 

then,  and  in  time  the  passengers  of  the  S.S. 
Central  America  would  be  safe  at  home.  Prob¬ 
ably,  any  long-time  sailor  aboard  could  relate 
stories  of  high  winds  and  waves  experienced 
during  his  career. 

Good  news  finally  arrived.  By  10:00  a.m. 
the  hurricane  showed  signs  of  abating.  The 
worst  was  over. 

However,  bad  news  took  precedence. 

'  For  a  gripping  account  of  the  loss  of  the  S.5.  San 
Francisco,  December  1853,  see  Flarper’s  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  February  1854,  pp.  404-407.  Also  Kemble, 
p.  245,  and  Heyl,  1953,  pp.  379-380.  The  ship  foun¬ 
dered  from  December  23,  1853,  until  January  5, 
1854;  over  500  were  aboard  of  whom  about  195  per¬ 
ished  (when  a  section  of  cabins  was  washed  off  the  af¬ 
ter-deck)  before  the  others  were  taken  off  the  ship. 
J.F.  Loubat,  The  Medallic  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  1776-1876,  published  in  1878,  pp.  411-417, 
described  a  medal  (by  Anthony  Paquet)  authorized  by 
Congress  for  award  to  rescuers  and  gave  a  lengthy  ac¬ 
count  of  the  S.S.  San  Francisco  disaster. 

^  Account  in  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1857. 

^  Klare,  p.  200. 

Of  the  bark  Jane  A,  Falkenberg  out  of  San  Francisco. 
®  Interview  with  Jane  Badger,  New  York  Times,  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1857;  Conrad,  pp.  28,  41.  Klare,  p.  199 
(there  Badger’s  gold  is  valued  at  $  17,000  to  $20,000). 
®  Klare,  p.  200. 

’  R.M.  Devens,  Our  First  Century,  pp.  642-643. 
$20,000  worth  of  gold  du.st  is  mentioned  and  may  be 
the  same  anecdote  as  $17,500  to  $20,000  in  coin  men¬ 
tioned  in  other  accounts;  scarcely  two  retellings  of  the 
Central  America  disaster  were  ahke  in  all  details. 

*  This  scenario  seems  highly  dramatized.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  1857  there  were  relatively  few  miners  with 
enough  cash  reserves  to  return  to  the  East  and  live 
lives  of  luxury.  Otlier  accounts  do  not  support  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  earning  permanent  wealth  in  the  gold  fields. 
However,  the  Central  America  did,  indeed,  have  its 
share  of  wealthy  non-miners  aboard  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  miners,  too. 


likel/  at  any  moment  to  be  buried  beneath 
the  waves,  wealthy  men  divested  themselves 
of  their  treasure  belts  and  scattered  the  gold 
upon  the  cabin  floors,  telling  those  to  take  it 
who  would,  lest  its  weight  about  their  per¬ 
sons — a  few  extra  ounces  or  pounds — should 
carry  them  to  their  death.  Full  purses,  con¬ 
taining  in  some  instances  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  lay  around  untouched.  Carpetbags  were 
opened,  and  the  shining  metal  was  poured 
out  on  the  floor  with  the  prodigality  of 
death’s  despair.  One  of  the  passengers  opened 
a  bag  and  dashed  about  the  cabin  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust  [siir],  and  told 
him  who  wanted  to  satisfy  his  greed  for  gold 
to  take  it.  But  it  was  passed  by  untouched,  as 
the  veriest  dross. 

Rescue  Attempts 

The  first  lifeboat  leaving  the  S.S.  Central 
America  was  smashed,  and  other  difficulties  were 
experienced  as  women  and  children  climbed 
into  the  small  boats.  Some  were  lowered  in 
hastily-fashioned  rope  loops  or  nooses  in  which 
they  sat,  but  most  jumped  from  the  Central 
America  into  the  boats  below.  Some  missed  the 
tai^t  and  landed  in  the  sea,  and  were  fished  out 
by  those  already  in  the  httle  vessels. 

In  the  coming  hours  the  storm-damaged 
brig  Marine  took  dozens  aboard.  Finally,  men 
were  allowed  into  the  hfeboats,  and  a  few 
went  over  to  the  Marine  including  some  of 
the  crew  of  the  S.S.  Central  America,  an  action 
that  caused  many  unfavorable  comments  in 
later  investigations,  as  passengers  expected 
that  crew  members  would  remain  in  the  res¬ 
cue  boats  to  shuttle  regular  passengers  to 
safety.  They  were  wrong. 

Meanwhile,  many  incidents  continued 
aboard  the  stricken  steamer  including  threats 
and  fights  among  the  remaining  passengers, 
drunkenness  of  several,  and  numerous  inju¬ 
ries  from  faffing  or  being  hit  with  storm- 
tossed  wreckage.  In  nine  shuttle  trips  109  pas¬ 
sengers  were  saved.  The  Marine  eventually 
drifted  several  nfiles  away  and  could  no  longer 
render  aid. 

The  contemptible  chief  engineer, 
George  E.  Ashby,  “turned  out  to  be  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  coward,”  according  to  historian 
Erik  Heyl.  “He  jumped  into  the  last  hfeboat 
as  it  was  still  loading,  having  only  a  half- 
dozen  people  in  it,  and  by  brandishing  a 
huge  knife  prevented  others  from  leaving 
the  steamer  and  getting  into  the  boat.”  The 
same  vmter  laid  the  entire  unfortunate  in¬ 
cident  at  Ashby’s  feet. 


Seemingly,  too  much  damage  had  already 
been  done  to  save  the  ship. 

Water  continued  to  fill  what  air  spaces  re¬ 
mained  in  the  cabins  and  compartments  in 
the  wooden  huU,  and  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  the  S.S.  Central  America  had  but  a  short 
time  left.  Still,  the  bucket  brigade  stru^ed 
against  the  tide,  and  by  the  use  of  hoists  and 
barrels  recently  emptied  of  ice-packed  pork, 
the  men  remaining  on  the  fine  were  able  to 
purge  the  ship  of  about  400  gallons  per 
minute.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  enough 
to  make  a  difference.  Distress  flares  and  rock¬ 
ets  were  launched. 


Free  Gold  Coins! 

At  about  1:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  sail  of  the  brig  Marine  was  seen  on  the 
horizon.  This  storm-damaged  vessel,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hiram  Burt  and  10 
crew  memben,  drew  closer.  Aboard  the  sink¬ 
ing  S.S.  Central  America  Captain  Herndon 
ordered  women  and  children  on  deck,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  boarding  lifeboats.  Ladies  left  behind 
unnecessary  ba^age.  Some,  “as  if  to  illustrate 
how  httle  value  was  the  gold,  brought  out 
bags  (not  entrusted  to  the  purser)  and  scat¬ 


tered  it  on  the  floor, 
asking  all  who  wanted 
money  to  help  them¬ 
selves.”^  A  few  ladies 
picked  up  pieces,  but 
none  took  more  than 
two  $20  coins. ^ 

Meanwhile,  a  car¬ 
petbag  filled  with 
$16,500  in  $20  gold 
pieces  was  too  heavy 
to  remove  from  a 
cabin,  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Badger,  who  had 
packed  it  by  emptying 
the  coins  from  a  trunk, 
left  the  golden  array 
behind.  Later,  her 
husband,  Capt.  Tho¬ 
mas  W.  Badger,'* 
dumped  the  glittering 
coins  from  the  bag 
onto  the  floor  of  the 
captain’s  stateroom. 
Several  other  men 
spread  their  coins 
about,  amounting  to 
an  estimated  several 
hundred  thousand 
dollars’  worth.  ^  Two  ladies  threw  a  further 
$10,000  worth  of  $20  gold  pieces  on  the 
floor,  but  no  one  cared.  Purses  contained  in 
some  instances  thousands  of  dollars  in  gold 
coins  were  left  untouched  on  sofas.  ^ 

A  later  account  summarized  the  golden 
scene:’ 


According  to  the  statements  made  by 
many  of  the  survivors,  there  was  seldom  so 
large  an  amount  of  money  owned  by  the  pas¬ 
sengers  as  was  the  case  with  those  who  came 
by  the  Central  America,  and  the  quantity  of 
treasure  on  board  was,  consequently,  far 
greater  than  the  one  and  a  half  to  two  million 
named  on  the  freight  list.  Many,  indeed,  were 
persons  of  large  means,  and  there  were  but 
few  whose  immediate  wealth  did  not  amount 
to  hundreds,  while  numbers  reckoned  their 
gold  by  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  passengers  were 
returned  miners,  some  on  their  way  to  invest 
the  capital  they  had  realized,  in  hopes  to  hve 
a  life  of  greater  ease  as  a  result  of  their  indus¬ 
try,®  and  others  to  get  their  families  and  once 
more  go  to  the  land  of  gold. 

But,  as  the  storm  continued  to  rage,  less 
and  less  was  thought  of  gold,  and  when,  on 
Saturday,  it  became  evident  that  they  were 


The  bailing  brigade  aboard  the  S.S.  Central  America,  evidently  with  the  brig  Marine  in  the  distance, 

representing  one  artist’s  view  of  the  event. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Boston  sailing  ship  El 
Dorado  came  close  to  the  Central  America,  but 
it  was  too  disabled  by  the  stonn  to  be  able  to 
help  with  rescue  work,  despite  intentions  of 
its  captain  to  do  so. 

The  Central  America  continued  to  fill  with 
water.  By  now,  all  baifing  efforts  had  ceased, 
and  most  of  the  ship  was  inundated.  Pounding 
waves  broke  up  cabin  walls  and  floors  and  tore 
away  sails,  spars,  and  equipment.  Some  of  the 
men  ripped  planks  and  raihi^s  off  the  ship  to 
make  crude  rafts,  while  others  found  single 
boards.  At  about  7:50  in  the  evening.  Captain 
Herndon  ordered  rockets  to  be  fired  down¬ 
ward  to  signal  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  mean¬ 
while  bravely  trying  to  reassure  the  438  men 
remaining  on  board  that  other  rescue  vessels 
were  bound  to  come  along. 

The  Last  Moments 
of  the  S.S,  Central  America 

A  few  minutes  past  8:00  a  tremendous 
wave  hit  the  S.S.  Central  America.  She  shud¬ 
dered,  timbers  broke,  and  with  hundreds  of 
men  huddled  at  the  front  of  the  ship  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Herndon  on  the  starboard  paddle-box, 
she  shpped  at  a  sharp  angle  beneath  the  waves. 
Many  including  Herndon  went  down  with 
the  ship,  while  others  clung  to  wreckage  or 
bobbed  about  in  hollow  tin  or  cork-fiUed  hfe 
preservers.  As  passengers  were  drowning  or 
clir^ng  to  flotsam,  George  Ashby  and  certain 
of  his  fellow  crewmen  were  being  comforted 
aboard  the  Marine. 

James  Birch,  president  of  the  CaHfomia 
Stage  Company,  went  down  with  the  steamer, 
taking  with  him  $70,000  in  gold.  ’  Two  broth¬ 
ers  from  Missouri,  John  and  Anson  Home, 
had  $4,000  to  $6,000  in  gold  in  a  vahse, 
brought  it  on  deck,  took  seats  on  either  side  of 
their  treasure,  clasped  hands,  and  went  down 
with  the  ship.^  Luckier  was  Stephen  C. 
Caldwell,  a  steerage  passenger  from  New 
York,  who  “had  20  pounds  of  gold  dust  and 
assorted  coins  in  a  belt  about  his  waist;  he  kept 
himself  afloat  upon  a  cabin  door  which  he  se¬ 
cured  shortly  after  the  ship  sank.”^ 

Soon  thereafter  the  Central  America  came 
to  rest  in  the  darkness  8,000  feet  below  the 
surface,  about  160  miles  offshore  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina.  Passenger  gold  was  scat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  around  the  ship’s  hulk 
and  the  surrounding  sea  bottom.  In  the  hold, 
still  stored  in  the  wooden  boxes  that  had  been 
carried  along  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  Sonora, 
followed  by  a  trip  on  the  Panama  Railroad, 
the  treasure  of  gold  coins  and  ingots  remained 
intact. 


able  in  the  country.’’® 

At  final  reckoning  of  the  S.S.  Central 
America  disaster,  about  435  souls  were  lost. 
Only  162  were  saved.® 

News  as  it  Breaks... 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  informed  its 
readers  of  developments  as  they  were  learned. 
Reprinted  here,  they  give  a  first-hand  view  of 
the  event:’ 

September  18,  1857: 

LOSS  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

ONLY  SIXTY  LIVES  SAVED! 

The  most  appalling  event  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  record  since  the  loss  of  the  ill- 
fated  Arctic,  is  the  total  loss  of  the  steamship 
Central  America,  with  nearly  all  that  were  on 
board.  The  following  dispatch  from  Charleston 
embodies  all  the  information  as  yet  received: 

Charleston,  Thursday,  Sept.  17. 

The  steamship  Thomas  Swann,8  from  New 
York,  has  arrived  at  this  port,  and  reports  hav¬ 
ing  spoken,’  on  the  15th  inst.,  about  15  rmles 
north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  the  Norwegian  bark 
Eloise  [actually  Ellen],  which  had  on  board  40 
of  the  passengers  of  the  steamship  Central 
America.  The  passengers  state  that  the  Central 
America  foundered  on  the  12th  inst.,  and  that 
only  60  out  of  over  500  passengers  were  saved. 
Nothing  is  mentioned  concemir^  the  specie 
she  had  on  board. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  remaining  20 
of  the  saved  who  were  not  on  board  the 
Eloise.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present, 
the  total  number  of  lost  and  saved  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Number  of  passengers  525 

Number  of  officers  and  crew  101 
Total  on  board  625 

Number  saved  60 

Total  lost  506 

{Modem  note:  Don’t  check  the  math!) 

She  carried  treasure  to  the  amount  of  a 
million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
valuable  cargo  and  mails  from  the  Pacific.  On 
the  evening  of  the  9th  the  heavy  gale,  which 
has  proved  so  de¬ 
structive  on  our 
Southern  coasts,  set 
in  from  the  north¬ 
west,  and  it  came  to 
its  height  on  Satur¬ 
day,  12th  inst.,  when 
it  blew  a  perfect  hur¬ 
ricane.  And  it  was  in 
this  awful  tempest 
that  the  Central 
America  foun- 


Later  Rescues 

Several  dozen  adrift  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew  members  were 
rescued  the  next  day  by  the 
Norwegian  bark  Ellen  under 
Captain  Anders  Johnsen. 

Three  more  castaways  from 
the  S.S.  Central  America  drifted  at 
sea  for  many  days  and  endured 
hardships,  but  were  picked  up  on 
September  21  by  the  British  brig 
Mary.  One  of  these  survivors  was 
Alexander  Grant,  who  three  times 
earher  had  been  involved  in  maritime 
disasters:  as  a  boy  he  was  aboard  a 
steamer  out  of  Fall  River,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  that  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  he  barely  escaped  with  his  i 
hfe;  later  he  was  fireman  on  the  Arctic 
steamship  of  the  Colhns  fine  and  was 
rescued  after  chnging  to  a  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber;  and  still  later  he  was  a  fireman  on  the 
S.S.  Crescent  City  when  she  went  ashore 
in  the  Bahamas.'* * 

Among  the  rescued  was  John  Lorimer 
Graham,  Jr.,  a  numismatist  of  some  re¬ 
nown.  Several  years  later  in  1860,  no  doubt 
with  mixed  emotions,  he  purchased  at  auc¬ 
tion  a  silver  impression  of  a  medal  observing 
the  loss  of  the  S.S.  Central  America.  By  1867 
it  was  stated  that  Graham’s  cabinet,  “in  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  alone,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
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dered,  carrying  down  with  her  500  souls. 

The  Central  America  {nee  George  Law), 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  staunchest  of 
vessels,  an  excellent  sea-boat,  and  her  owners 
had  full  confidence  in  her  ability  to  weather 
the  gale  through  which  the  other  steamers 
passed  in  safety.  She  was  built  in  1853,  by 
William  H.  Webb,  for  the  United  States  Mail 
Steamship  Company.  She  was  constructed  of 
the  best  materials,  and  all  her  planking  was 
billeted  edgewise  through  and  through.  Only 
three  months  ago  she  was  taken  on  the 
drydock  and  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
partly  recoppered;'®  the  main  portion  ofit  still 
being  in  good  order. 

THE  STORM:  The  storm  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  terrible  ever  experienced 
along  the  Southern  coast,  and  the  damage  to 
shipping  has  been  very  great.  The  steamer 
Norfolk,  running  between  Philadelphia  and 
Richmond,  Va.,  was  wrecked,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  aU  her  passengers  and  crew  were  saved. 
The  following  account  of  the  wreck  is  given 
by  a  passenger." 

The  steamship  Norfolk,  Capt.  J.R.  Kelly, 
which  left  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  last,  at  9 
o’clock  A.M.,  for  Norfolk  and  Rdchmond, 
with  26  passengers,  and  a  crew  composed  of 
21  persons,  and  laden  with  a  valuable  cargo  of 
merchandise,  encountered  a  heavy  gale  from 
E.S.E.  on  Sunday  evening,  which  continued 
to  increase  in  violence  during  the  night.  Be¬ 
tween  10  o’clock  P.M.,  and  4  A.M.,  she 
sprung  a  leak,  carried  away  jib,  spanker,  and 
fore  spencer,  and  to  lighten  her,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  cargo  was  thrown  overboard.  Her 
head  was  then  turned  toward  the  beach,  with 
the  view  of  running  her  on,  to  save  the  lives 
of  those  on  board.  However,  the  rudder 
broke  off,  and  she  was  left  a  helpless  wreck  in 
a  violent  gale  and  heavy  sea.  At  daylight  on 
Monday  she  broke  into  pieces,  then  about  10 
miles  south  of  Chincoteague  [in  Maryland], 
the  passengers  and  crew  barely  having  time  to 
take  to  the  boats,  saving  nothing  but  what 
clothes  they  had  on  before  she  went  down, 
and  was  lost  entirely  from  view. 


Further  Accounts  This  Morning 
More  of  the  Passengers  Saved. 

A  telegraph  dispatch 
from  Norfolk,  Va.  this 
morning  says:  Twenty- 
six  females  were  saved 
from  the  Central  America, 
by  a  brig  which  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Hampton 
Roads. 

Another  dispatch  says 
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Accounts  of  the  disaster  as  reported  in  con¬ 
temporary  issues  of  the  New  York  Herald. 


50  passengers  were  taken  off  the  wreck  by  a 
Moravian  bark  reported  off  the  Hampton 
Roads. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Central  America  per¬ 
ished  except  Mr.  Frazier  [sic;  actually  James 
M.  Frazer,  second  officer],  the  chief  engineer. 

Engineer  [George  E.]  Ashby  abandoned 
the  vessel  in  a  boat. 

The  above  vague  announcements  are  all 
the  additional  information  received  this 
morning,  but  they  are  readily  believed  as  they 
not  only  bring  the  cheering  news  that  at  least 
80  lives  have  been  saved,  but  lead  us  to  hope 
that  a  greater  number  of  the  passengers  may 
have  been  picked  up  by  other  vessels.  The  ex¬ 
citement  in  New  York  is  intense. 

It  was  announced  in  Wall  Street,  this 
morning  that  the  underwriters  would  pay  the 
insurance  on  the  treasure  on  board  the  Cen¬ 
tral  America  on  demand,  on  presenting  the  le¬ 
gal  proofs  without  waiting  the  time  allowed 
by  the  policies. 


[By  Telegraph] 

Forty-five  More  Saved. 
SAVANNAH,  Sept.  18: 

The  bark  Saxony  arrived  here  this  morn¬ 
ing  with  five  of  the  passengers  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  She  reports  the  total  loss  of  the 
vessel,  treasure  and  mails,  and  about  500  of 
the  passengers  and  crew.  She  reports  that 
40  women  and  children  were  saved  by  the 
brig  Marine  of  Boston.  The  sea  was  very 
heavy.  Forty-nine  other  passengers  of  the 
Central  America  were  picked  up  by  the 
[Ellen,  and  five  were  transferred  to  the 
Saxony].  [Aboard  the  Saxony]  were  H.H. 
Childs,  of  the  firm  Childs  &  Dougherty,  of 
New  York;  Jabez  Howes,  of  the  firm  of 
George  and  Howes  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  George  W.  Lock,'’  of  Maine  and 
Adolph  Fredericks  of  San  Francisco. 


'  Klare,  p.  199. 

’  Klare,  p.  200.  Perhaps  reminiscent  of  the  humorous 
rejoinder  relating  to  accumulated  worldly  treasures, 
“If  I  can’t  take  it  with  me.  I’m  not  going.’’ 

■’  Klare,  p.  116,  noted  that  Caldwell  had  mined  the 
gold  himself  in  California;  this  was  equal  in  value  to 
about  15  years’  wages  for  a  working  man  at  the  time. 
Account  ofWiUiam  Chase,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Septem¬ 
ber  23, 1857;  Conrad,  p.  46.  Caldwell  was  picked  up 
by  the  Ellen. 

*  “Alexander  Grant,  the  Man  Who  Couldn’t  Be 
Drowned,”  Harper’s  Weekly,  October  17,  1857.  Also 
R.M.  Devens,  Our  First  Century,  pp.  640-641. 

®  American  Jouriml  of  Numismatics,  May  1867,  p.  9. 
Most  modem  (1980s  and  1990s)  accounts  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  America  have  overlooked  this  numismatist.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  mentioned  (but  not  with  a  numis¬ 
matic  connection)  by  Normand  E.  Klare,  pp. 
213-214,  as  being  a  “political  and  personal 
friend”  of  Presidentjames  Buchanan.  Although 
no  account  is  given  of  Graham’s  experience 
aboard  the  ship,  it  is  stated  that  on  October  19, 
1857,  Graham  petitioned  President  Buchanan  to 
give  an  award  to  Captain  Hiram  Burt  of  the  brig 
Marine,  who  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  passengers. 

®  Passenger  lists  were  not  complete,  and  accounts 
vary.  The  numbers  quoted  here  are  from  Klare,  p. 
247. 

’  Articles  furnished  by  Wayne  Homren.  Author’s 
modem  emendations  are  in  brackets  and  footnotes. 

*  The  Thomas  Swann,  462  tons,  was  built  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1853.  She  remained  in  service  for  over  10 
years,  until  stranded  on  January  16,  1864,  at  Cape 
Henry,  'Virginia. 

’  To  speak  a  ship:  a  nautical  phrase  referring  to  the 
communication  by  a  voice  horn  of  a  crew  member  of 
one  sliip  across  a  short  distance  of  water  to  the  crew 
member  of  another.  The  typical  speaking  was  meant 
to  determine  the  name  of  the  ship  and  her  registry  (if 
this  was  not  obvious  from  signs  and  pennants),  her 
destination,  and,  perhaps,  to  exchange  news,  the  lat¬ 
ter  if  the  ships  were  meeting  wliile  coming  from  op¬ 
posite  directions.  When  one  ship  spoke  another,  the 
event  was  entered  in  the  logs  of  both. 

'®  Hulls  of  wooden  ships  were  sheathed  in  copper  to 
impede  growth  of  barnacles  and  to  prevent  infestation 
by  teredos  (shipworms). 

"  The  reference  is  to  the  Norfolk,  a  494-ton,  196-foot 
wooden  steamer  launched  as  the  Penobscot  in  1843  for 
the  Boston  to  Bangor  passenger  and  freight  run.  The 
21  crew  members  and  26  passengers  aU  escaped  in  hfe- 
boats  and  were  picked  up  by  other  sliips.  The  location 
of  her  beaching  was  given  in  later  accounts  as  Hog  Is¬ 
land,  Virginia. 

"  Names  given  as  Henry  Childs,  Adolph  Frederick, 
Jabez  Howes,  Samuel  Look,  and  Billings  Ridley  in 
Klare,  p.  137.  Similar  names  were  in  an  account  in  the 
Eastern  Argus,  Portland,  Maine,  September  21,  1857 
(quoted  by  Conrad,  p.  53). 
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September  19,  1857: 

THE  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
VESSELS  SAILING  UNDER 
FALSE  COLORS 

When  the  recent  calamity  on  the  ocean, 
burst  upon  the  pubhc,  everybody  wanted  to 
know  what  vessel  the  Central  America  was. 
Nobody  suspected  that  it  was  the  old  George 
Law  under  a  new  name. 

It  is  quite  a  common  practice,  when  a 
steamer  is  considered  worn  out  and  unsea¬ 
worthy,  and  even  when  formally  and  legally 
condemned,  to  touch  them  off  with  a  little 
paint  and  embla¬ 
zon  a  new  name 
over  the  wheel 
house,  when  the 
vessel  is  launched  as 
an  entirely  new 
craft.  Numerous 
tow  boats  in  the 
river  may  be  seen 
with  one  name  on 
the  stern  and  an¬ 
other  on  the 
wheel-house.  We 
may  mention  the 
case  of  a  boat  now 
traversing  the 
North  River  as  the 
Broadway,  which 
was  first  known  as 
the  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  as  the 
Metropolitan  and 
now  sails  under 
her  third  meta¬ 
morphosis. 

The  general 
principles  of  action  among  the  owners  is  to 
run  them  under  one  disguise  or  another  un¬ 
til  they  go  to  pieces  or  are  blown  up;  and  each 
of  them  generally  sacrifices  the  last  cargo  of 
passengers  and  freight.  Such  a  practice  is  rep¬ 
rehensible,  and  who  will  doubt  it?  In  tow 
boats  and  large  river  craft,  what  shall  be  said  of 
it  when  practiced  in  the  case  of  ocean  steam¬ 
ers,  bearing  hundreds  of  devoted  passengers? 
When  the  pubhc  have  seen  the  name  of  one 
steamer  long  enough  before  them  to  know 
that  she  is  old  and  tattered,  it  is  the  grossest 
deception  to  withdraw  her  and  bring  her  for¬ 
ward  as  a  new  vessel  under  another  name,  and 
when  so  much  property  and  human  hfe  is  at 
stake  the  culpabUity  is  atrocious.  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  constituting  it  felony  to  assume  a 
name  for  a  vessel  except  under  which  she  is 
originally  launched.' 

October  6, 1857: 

Central  America  Wreck 
THREE  MORE  PASSENGERS 
RESCUED 

The  Bremen  bark  Laura,  arrived  New 
York  this  morning.  She  reports  that  at  2  P.M. 
on  the  20th  Sept.,  latitude  40,  longitude.  54, 
she  spoke  the  British  brig  Mary  from 
Cardenas  for  Queenstown,  and  took  from 
her  J.  Tice,  2nd  Engineer,  and  Alexander 
Grant,  fireman,  and  S.W.  Davison  [actually 
George  W.  Dawson],  a  passenger,  whom  the 
brig  has  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  Central  America. 

Mr.  Tice,  2nd  Engineer  of  the  Central 
America  makes  the  following  statement: 

“From  the  time  of  the  wreck  I  drifted 
SEVENTY-TWO  hours  on  a  plank.  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  into  a  boat  on  the  fourth 
morning  after  the  wreck,  and  on  the  fifth 
picked  up  also  Grant,  fireman,  who  had  been 
for  five  days  on  a  part  of  the  hurricane  deck, 
from  which  he  swam  to  my  boat.  We  pulled 
to  the  hurricane  deck  and  rescued  G.W. 
Davison,  passenger.  Twelve  men  had  once 
been  on  that  part  of  the  wreck.  Of  them 
George  Buddington,  John  and  Patrick  Baule, 
coal  passers.  Eves,  fireman,  and  six  coal 
passers  whose  names  are  not  known,  died 
there.^  David  Grant  and  myself  were  without 
food  or  water  eight  days,  the  sea  all  the  time 
making  a  breach  over  us.  Two  days  after  the 
steamer  went  down  we  saw  several  passengers 
on  pieces  of  the  wreck  but  could  not  assist 
them. 

Mr.  Tice  saw  Captain  Herndon  just  be¬ 
fore  the  ship  went  down.  Davison  and  Grant 
are  sick  and  badly  bruised. 


Accounts  Continue 

For  many  weeks  accounts  of  the  disaster 
were  carried  in  newspapers  as  passengers  were 
rescued  and  brought  to  various  ports.  Con¬ 
siderable  blame  was  placed  upon  the  engine- 
room  crew,  and  it  was  asserted  that  had  they 
been  properly  attentive  to  their  duties,  the 
ship  would  have  maintained  power,  contin¬ 
ued  its  forward  progress  with  its  bow  headed 
into  the  waves  rather  than  wallowing  in 
troughs,  and  the  disaster  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  A  few  other  accounts  suggested  that 
the  ship’s  owners  were  derehct  in  their  man¬ 
agement  of  the  line. 
Several  articles  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  in 
September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  related  that  the 
vessel  was  in  very 
poor  condition  and 
suggested  that  the 
owners  should  go  on 
trial  for  murder.  Oth¬ 
ers  raised  a  similar  cry. 

Little  attention  was 
paid  to  other  ships 
damaged  in  the  same 
storm,  as  there  had 
been  no  loss  of  life. 
The  aforementioned 
Norfolk  was  wrecked. 
The  1,751 -ton 

steamer  Empire  City, 
which  had  left  Ha¬ 
vana  for  New  York 
City  an  hour  after  the 
Central  America  did  on  the  morning  of  Tues¬ 
day,  September  8,  was  caught  in  the  same 
hurricane  and  off  Cape  Hatteras  lost  all  her 
sails  and  her  starboard  paddlewheel  box,  and 
sustained  much  flooding  from  broken  tight 
ports  and  other  openings.  She  ran  out  of  coal, 
but  to  keep  running  the  crew  ripped  trim  and 
other  parts  firom  the  ship  and  threw  the  wood 
into  the  boilers.  On  the  15th  the  badly  dam¬ 
aged  Empire  City  came  into  Norfolk.  After 
receiving  repairs  enough  to  permit  the  voyage 
to  resume,  she  continued  to  New  York  City 
on  September  18,  on  the  way  encountering 
the  Norwegian  bark  Ellen  and  transferring 
many  Central  America  survivors  to  the  ship. 
The  Empire  City  arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
20th.3 

The  Southerner,  a  785-ton  steamer  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  1846,  entered  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Coast  service,  with  her  first  trip  departing 
on  September  12  from  New  York  City  to 
Charleston.  For  many  years  she  plied  the 
same  course  with  great  success.  Notice  was 
made  of  her  being  damaged  in  the  September 
1857  hurricane,  but  few  details  appeared  in 
the  popular  press.'' 

Investigation  of  the  Disaster 

The  New  York  Times,  December  1,  1857, 
commented  upon  the  findings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inquiry  investigating  the  disaster:^ 

It  cannot  and  should  not  be  concealed  that 
the  testimony  before  the  Committee  goes  to 
show  that  the  Central  America  was  not  sound 
and  equipped  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  that 
her  crew  was  not  sufficiently  numerous,  that 
she  was  without  a  carpenter  or  suitable  car¬ 
penters’  tools,  and  what  seems  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  most  serious  defect,  being  common, 
it  is  feared,  in  many  of  our  passenger  steam¬ 
ers,  there  is  a  want  of  proper  organization  in 
regard  to  the  relative  authority  and  duties  of 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel;  each  de¬ 
partment  appearing  to  be  independent  of  the 
others,  instead  of  being  stricdy  subordinate 
and  responsible  to  the  Captain... and  this  in¬ 
dependence  of  action  was  the  more  observ¬ 
able  in  the  department  of  the  engineer. 

Steamship  historian  Erik  Heyl  easily  con¬ 
cluded:  “The  entire  blame  for  the  disaster  was 
laid  on  the  management  of  the  U.S.  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  as  was  graphically  shown  in 
baUads  sung  at  that  time.” 

Despite  the  inadequacies  of  the  ship  and 
the  neghgence  of  its  owners.  Captain 


Herndon  earned  uniformly  high  marks  for  his 
bravery  and  conduct,  despite  the  poor  con¬ 
duct  of  his  crew,  especiahy  engineer  Ashby. 
Unhke  the  captains  of  many  other  vessels  in¬ 
volved  in  maritime  disasters,  Herndon  did,  in¬ 
deed,  go  down  with  this  ship  making  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sacrifice  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the  sea. 

William  Ede  Reminisces 

In  1896,  WiUiam  Ede,  a  survivor  of  the 
wreck,  remembered  the  days  of  years  before 
in  a  lengthy  commentary,  a  smaU  part  of 
which  is  given  here:^ 

We  had  some  good  weather  from 
AspinwaU  to  Cuba,  but  it  began  to  be  nasty  as 
soon  as  we  left  Cuba.  It  began  to  blow  pretty 
hard  on  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second  the 
vessel  was  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends  and 
began  to  leak  most  terribly.  I  had  $1,500  in 
gold  with  me  and  was  on  my  way  back  from 
Cahfomia  to  Wisconsin  to  be  married,  so  you 
see  I  was  naturally  displeased  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  . . .  The  storm,  which  began  on  the  8th 
of  September,  never  abated  its  fury  until  the 
vessel  went  down  on  the  12th. . . . 

[After  an  arduous  experience  in  which  I 
nearly  lost  my  life]  I  was  the  first  one  of  49 
men  saved  by  [Captain  Johnson  of  the  Ellen], 
We  were  given  safe  passage  and  landed  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  where  we  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  hospitality.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
spend  a  dollar  for  anything.  We  were  feted 
and  feasted,  and  I  was  taken  clear  to  my  home 
in  Wisconsin  without  paying  out  a  dollar  for 
anything.  The  $1,500  I  had  when  1  started 
went  down  with  the  vessel. 

Captain  Johnson  was  rewarded  for  his  hu¬ 
manity  by  a  popular  subscription  of  $16,000. 
The  United  States  government  repaired  his 
vessel  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  for  she  had  been 
buffeted  by  the  same  storm  that  had  wrecked 
us,  and  President  Buchanan  gave  him  a  gold 
chronometer. . . . 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  took  no 
stock  in  the  steamship  company’s  report  of 
the  seaworthiness  of  the  lost  steamship,  for  on 
the  2d  of  November,  1857,  they  met  in  mass 
meeting  and  adopted  resolutions  condemna¬ 
tory  of  the  “heartless  cupidity  of  the  steam¬ 
ship  company”  in  permitting  an  unseaworthy 
vessel  to  carry  so  many  passengers  upon  so 
dangerous  a  voyage. . . . 

The  Central  America  Fund  Committee 
caused  silver  medals  to  be  created,  with  both 
the  obverse  (depicting  the  scene  of  the  disas¬ 
ter,  with  the  Central  America’s  stem  underwa¬ 
ter)  and  reverse  engraved,  rather  than  die- 
stmck.  Examples  were  awarded  to  people 
who  assisted  with  the  rescue  of  passengers. 

The  Panic  of  1857 

The  loss  of  human  fife  was  tragic,  but  did 
the  sinking  of  the  S.S.  Central  America  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  American  economics  as  well? 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1857  there  had 
been  great  speculation  in  railroad  stocks  and 


in  land.  Banks  and  insurance  companies  made 
many  risky  investments.  In  June  and  July  it 
was  recognized  that  severe  problems  lay 
ahead,  and  in  August  the  failure  of  a  leading 
insurance  company  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
unformnate  financial  events.  In  September 
several  dozen  banks  failed  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  eastern  areas,  which 


led  to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
many  eastern  banks  in  October,  a  situation 
that  was  not  remedied  until  December. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1857  there 
had  been  many  mmors  of  financial  instabihty 
arising  from  earher  speculations.  Inflation  was 
rampant,  and  most  American  citizens  felt  that 
these  were,  indeed,  good  times.  Record 
amounts  of  consumer  goods  and  other  car¬ 
goes  were  imported  from  Europe,  the  Orient, 
and  elsewhere.  This  overseas  purchases  re¬ 
quired  payment  in  gold,  but  there  was  no 
problem.  After  all,  so  much  gold  had  been 
found  in  California  (and  also  in  Austraha)  that 
silver  was  becoming  “scarce”  by  comparison. 

Freshly-minted  gold  coins,  usually  $20 
pieces  as  these  were  most  convenient  to 
handle,  flowed  out  at  a  record  rate  from  the 
port  of  New  York  City  to  pay  for  incoming 
goods.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  expressed  alarm  that  a  gold  coin 
shortage  might  be  in  the  offing.  It  was  popu¬ 
larly  thought  that  the  periodic  arrival  in  New 
York  City  of  treasure-laden  ships  from 
Panama  pumped  vitality  into  the  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  with  “new  money”  to  help  alleviate  the 
situation,  although  few  took  the  time  to  look 
at  the  actual  numbers  involved.  This  item  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  June  20, 1857,  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  outlook: 

The  country  is  prosperous,  no  doubt,  but 
we  are  going  ahead  so  fast,  and  hving  so  abso¬ 
lutely  from  hand  to  mouth,  that  the  first  hitch 
in  the  machinery  may  upset  the  whole  con¬ 
cern.  The  loss  of  a  single  specie-steamer  from 
Cahfomia  would  break  no  one  can  tell  how 
many  mercantile  houses  in  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Boston. 

An  article  in  the  August  22, 1857,  number 
of  the  same  magazine  stated  that  there  was  a 
trade  imbalance  of  about  $100,000,000  in 
American  trade.  Further: 

How  is  this  to  be  paid?  It  can  only  be  paid 
in  specie....  We  shall  probably  receive,  dur¬ 
ing  the  remaining  five  months  of  the  year, 
sixteen  or  seventeen  million — at  the  out¬ 
side — ^from  Cahfomia.  Any  arithmetician  can 
calculate  what  proportion  this  will  bear  to  the 
amount  that  we  shall  have  to  send  abroad. 


'  Notwithstanding  the  intent  of  the  author  of  this 
piece  to  prove  his  point,  the  owners  of  the  former 
George  Law  had  desired  to  change  the  name  of  the  ship 
earher,  for  its  namesake  was  no  longer  connected  with 
the  steamship  hne.  As  mentioned  in  an  earher  note, 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  this  until  1857. 
While  the  Central  America  may  have  appeared  as  a 
“new”  ship  to  some,  and  while  its  accommodations 
may  have  been  criticized  by  some  passengers,  the 
name  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  with 
the  intent  to  deceive. 

^  Klare,  pp.  256-257,  identifies  Buddington  as  the 
third  assistant  engineer.  Among  the  coal  passers  in 
Klare’s  crew  hst  there  are  none  with  the  surnames  of 
Baule,  although  Arnold  Bell  and  Richard  Bell  are 
hsted.  Among  the  firemen  there  is  no 
one  named  Eves  or  with  a  surname 
even  slightly  resembling  this. 

^  A  detailed  account  of  the  Empire 
City  is  found  in  Cedric  Ridgely- 
Nevitt,  American  Steamships  on  the  At¬ 
lantic,  1981,  pp.  121-124  (history) 
and  125  (photograph).  Damage  from 
the  hurricane  necessitated  her  being 
out  of  service  until  early  January, 
1858,  after  which  she  resumed  the 
New  York  City  to  New  Orleans  (via 
Havana)  route.  She  continued  in  use 
in  various  capacities  until  1869.  Heyl, 
1953,  pp.  141-142  gives  specifica¬ 
tions  and  much  other  information, 
but  not  about  the  1857  storm.  She 
was  scrapped  circa  1870. 

Ridgely-Nevitt,  p.  124  (passing 
mention  of  storm  damage).  Heyl, 
1953,  p.  403  (specifications  and  his¬ 
tory).  The  Southerner  W3S  scrapped  in 
the  summer  of  1858.  This  ship  is  no 
relation  to  the  steamer  Southerner 
which  figures  in  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  S.S. 
Winfield  Scott. 

’  Quoted  by  Conrad,  p.  66. 

^  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  February  23,  1896,  which 
gave  a  retrospective  of  the  disaster  and  printed  inter¬ 
views  and  recollections  of  four  survivors  who  were 
known  to  live  in  San  Francisco  as  of  that  date;  copy 
supplied  by  Alan  Victor  Weinberg,  owner  of  one  of 
the  engraved  silver  medals  discussed. 
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The  General  Sherman  Connection 
or 

Was  the  Sinking  of  the  Central  America 
Responsible  for  the  Burning  of  Atlanta? 

It  is  not  widely  known  that  General  Will¬ 
iam  Tecumseh  Sherman,  famous  for  his  Civil 
War  exploits,  at  first  pursued  a  career  in  bank¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  he  should  have 
stayed  with  banking. 

But,  he  didn’t. 

In  early  1857  Sherman 
was  in  San  Francisco 
heading  up  a  bank  there,  a 
branch  of  a  St.  Louis  firm 
under  the  direction  of 
James  H.  Lucas,  a 
midwesterner  said  to  be 
worth  several  miUion  dol¬ 
lars.  There  were  many 
problems  with  the 
economy  of  the  city  of  the 
Golden  Gate.  Debt  collec¬ 
tions  were  difficult,  real 
estate  sold  slowly  if  at  all, 
and  there  was  a  general 
gloom  in  the  business 
community.  The  branch 
that  Sherman  headed  could  not  sustain  itself. 
Thus,  on  May  1st  he  waved  goodbye  to 
fHends,  packed  up  his  family,  boarded  the 
S.S.  Sonora  for  Panama,  to  cross  the  Isthmus 
and  head  for  New  York  City. 

Arriving  there,  apparently  with  very  few 
assets,  he  kept  his  oar  in  the  financial  water 
through  associations  with  the  MetropoHtan 
Bank,  the  Bank  of  America,  and  the  private 
firm  ofSchuchardt  &  Gebhard.  However,  all 
was  not  well.  In  his  memoirs.  General 
Sherman  related:' 

Everything  went  swimmingly  until  the 
21st  of  August,  when  all  Wall  Street  was 
thrown  into  a  spasm  by  the  failure  of  the 
Ohio  Life  &  Trust  Company,  and  the  panic 
so  resembled  that  in  San  Francisco,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  seemingly  at  stake,  I  felt  amused. 
But  it  soon  became  a  serious  matter  even  to 
me.  Western  stocks  and  securities  tumbled  to 


'  Memoirs  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1887,  Vol.  I,  pp.  162-164. 

^  This  ship,  under  Capt.  McGowan,  was  nicknamed 
the  Rolling  Moses,  supposedly  for  her  instability  in  high 
waves. 

^  The  recitation  of  this  string  of  events  is  intended  to 
be  somewhat  whimsical  (of  course,  the  reality  of  the 
march  through  Geoipa  was  anything  but). 

E.g.,  Breen’s  breathless  prose  in  The  Numismatist, 
July  1990:  “Wall  Street  had  gone  into  crisis  in  August, 
but  the  worst  effects  were  delayed  because  banks  and 
other  creditors  were  expecting  gold  to  arrive  from 
Cahfomia  in  September  (including  the  three  tons 
from  the  Central  America).  Without  it,  they  could  nei¬ 
ther  meet  payrolls  nor  pay  debts.  In  a  terrifying 
domino  effect,  banks  failed,  factories  and  stores  closed. 
People  were  unemployed,  homeless  and  starving  all 
over  the  East  Coast,  and  soon  also  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Beyond  doubt,  this  shipwreck  was 
pardy  responsible  for  one  of  the  worst  financial  pan¬ 
ics  in  American  history.”  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  Vol.  VII, 
p.  118,  gives  these  figures:  In  1856  records  showed 
that  $51 ,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  exported  from 
San  Francisco.  From  this  amount  it  was  estimated  that 
$40,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  shipped  to  New  York 
City,  $8,700,000  to  England,  $1,500,000  to  China, 
and  $800,000  elsewhere  including  Panama,  Pacific 
islands.  South  America,  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
However,  Bancroft  su^ests  that  the  true  export  fig¬ 
ure  may  have  been  closer  to  $56,000,000.  Probably 
about  $40,000,000  officially  and  perhaps  10%  more 
than  that  unofficially,  or  about  $45,000,000  went  to 
New  York  in  1857.  Of  this  amount  it  is  seen  that  the 
S.S.  Central  America  in  September  1857  had  but  a  tiny 
fraction,  perhaps  slighdy  more  than  2%  (or  if  gold  in 
the  hands  of  passengers  is  considered — really  irrel¬ 
evant,  however — then  the  figure  may  have  been  4% 
to  5%). 

*  Alta  California,  May  23, 1 856;  quoted  by  Wiltsee,  p. 
199.  In  1856  the  sliip  was  known  as  the  George  Law. 

‘  History  can  be  selective.  Likewise,  few  know  today 
about  the  horrendous  loss  of  1 ,547  lives  in  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  the  sidewheel  steamer  Sultana  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  above  Memphis  on  the  night  of  April  27, 
1865;  there  were  1,886  recendy  mustered-out  Union 
soldiers  plus  several  hundred  others  aboard  a  ship  h- 
censed  to  carry  376  people  including  the  crew  (cf 
Way’s  Packet  Directory,  p.  436). 


such  a  figure,  that  all  Western  banks  that  had 
held  such  securiries,  and  had  procured  ad¬ 
vances  thereon,  were  compelled  to  pay  up  or 
substitute  increased  collateral. ...  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  panic  extended  so  as  to  threaten  the 
safety  of  even  some  of  the  New  York  banks 
not  connected  with  the  West,  and  the  alarm 
became  general,  and  at  last  universal. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  panic  came  the 
news  that  the  steamer 
Central  America,  formerly 
the  George  Law,  with  600 
passengers  and  about 
$1,600,000  in  treasure, 
coming  from  Aspinwall, 
had  foundered  at  sea  off 
the  coast  of  Georgia,  and 
that  about  60  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  had  been  provi¬ 
dentially  picked  up  by  a 
Swedish  bark,  and 
brought  into  Savannah. 
The  absolute  loss  of  this 
treasure  went  to  swell  the 
confusion  and  panic  of  the 
day. 

As  it  developed,  the 
Lucas’  banking  house  in 
St.  Louis  soon  closed  out 
its  accounts  although 
without  apparent  serious 
injury  to  its  founder,  who  died  years  later 
with  an  estate  valued  at  eight  milhon  dollars. 
The  firm  dispatched  Sherman  to  the  West 
Coast  to  help  collect  some  overdue  money. 
On  January  5, 1858,  he  boarded  the  steamer 
Moses  Taylor  for  Aspinwall,^  connecting  to  the 
Golden  Gate  (Capt.  Whiting)  on  the  western 
slope  on  January  15,  then  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  on  January  28.  There  his  efforts  to 
collect  some  notes  due  Lucas  met  with  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  success.  Debtors  were  very  in¬ 
novative  and  elusive,  including  one  man  who 
feigned  insanity  when  Sherman  showed  up  at 
his  doorstep.  The  returned  Easterner  quickly 
found  that  economic  conditions  in  the  West 
were  unfavorable  and  that  “property  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  almost  unsalable,  and  prices  were 
less  than  half  of  what  they  had  been  in  1853- 
1854.” 

Sherman  remained  in  San  Francisco  until 
July  3,  when  he  departed  on  the  S.S.  Golden 
Gate  and,  in  due  coune,  returned  to  his  fam¬ 
ily  homestead  in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  What  next? 
In  his  words: 

I  was  then  perfectly  unhampered,  but  the 
serious  and  greater  question  remained,  what 
was  I  to  do  to  support  my  family,  consisting 
of  a  wife  and  four  children,  all  accustomed  to 
more  than  the  average  comforts  of  life? 

A  question  arises — ^Hke  the  shoe  that  was 
lost  for  want  of  a  nail,  the  horse  that  was  lost 
for  want  ofa  shoe,  etc.:  If  the  Central  America 
had  remained  afloat,  would  Sherman’s  bank¬ 
ing  company  have  done  hkewise,  and  would 
he  have  remained  in  the  banking  profession? 
If  so,  in  the  spring  of  1861  he  would  not  have 
joined  the  Union  Army.  If  he  had 
been  busy  cashing  checks  and  col¬ 
lecting  overdue  accounts  at  his  desk 
in  1864,  he  would  not  have  pillaged 
the  state  of  Georgia  and  the  city  of 
Atlanta  in  a  dazzhng  (or  despicable) 
march.  And,  what  would  Margaret 
Mitchell  have  done  for  a  theme 
when  she  decided  to  write  a  novel 
about  the  Civil  War? 

History  can  sometimes  turn  on  a 
single  event.  ^ 

The  Central  America 
in  Perspective 

In  mid-September  1857,  when 
the  sinking  of  the  S.S.  Central 
America  was  announced  in  the  New 
York  papers,  there  seemed  to  be 
more  concern  in  the  popular  press 
about  the  loss  of  the  gold  aboard  than  there 
was  about  the  fate  of  the  passengers.  While 
the  somewhat  less  than  $1  milhon  in  official 
shipments  of  gold  coins  and  ingots  aboard  the 
S.S.  Central  America  and  intended  for  pay¬ 


ment  to  New  York  City  concerns  may  have 
helped  financial  conditions  shghtly  had  they 
arrived,  the  overall  effect  could  not  have  been 
large,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  view 
taken  in  some  dramatic  commentaries  by 
modem  historians.^ 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  rushed  forward  with  state¬ 
ments  that  claims  would  be  paid  immediately 
upon  proof,  without  the  usual  delay,  as  in  this 
previously  quoted  statement  of  September 
18, 1857,  immediately  after  news  of  the  disas¬ 
ter  reached  New  York  City: 

It  was  announced  in  Wall  Street,  this 
morning  that  the  underwriten  would  pay  the 
insurance  on  the  treasure  on  board  the  Cen¬ 
tral  America  on  demand,  on  presenting  the  le¬ 
gal  proofs  without  waiting  the  time  allowed 
by  the  policies. 

Historical  Notes 

Among  accounts  of  the  S.S.  George  Law 
and  its  reincarnation  as  the  renamed  S.S. 
Central  America,  few  remembered  an  earher 
tragedy  involving  the  vessel’s  passengers,  but 
not  the  steamer.  Over  a  year  before  the  ship’s 
fatal  voyage,  on  May  5, 1856,  at  the  end  ofa 
15-day  trip  from  New  York  City,  the  vessel 
disembarked  over  1,100  passengers  at 
Aspinwall.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  two  trains  of  nine  cars  each  were  filled 
with  passengers  and  followed  another  train 
with  mail  and  ba^ge.  The  locomotive  of  the 
freight  train  jumped  the  rail  and  blocked  the 
track.  The  two  passenger  trains  came  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  cars  of  these  two  trains 
were  coupled  to  one  of  the  engines,  permit¬ 
ting  the  other  engine  to  help  clear  the  track. 
The  engine  hauling  18  cars  headed  back  to 
Aspinwall.  One  car  became  uncoupled,  left 
the  rails,  and  was  followed  downhill  at  break¬ 
neck  speed  by  eight  more  cars.  In  the  wreck 
nearly  100  people  were  killed.^ 

In  time,  the  September  1857  lost  treasure 
ship  and  its  passengers  were  largely  forgotten. 
Indeed,  even  authoritative  almanacs  and  an¬ 
thologies  of  disasters  and  shipwrecks  often 
omitted  mention  of  it  despite  its  being  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  American  maritime  disasters 
up  to  that  point.  Perhaps  the  slavery  question 
and  the  ensuing  Civil  War  obscured  many 
memories.  Consequently,  few  aficionados  of 
the  “trivia”  games  and  quizzes  so  popular  a 
century  later  would  have  heard  of  the  iU-frted 


Central  America,  although  the  story  of  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  disaster  was  known  even  to  grade-school 
children.^ 

Finding  the  Wreck 

The  scene  changes  to  decades  later  in  the 
1980s: 

Thomas  G.  Thompson  of  the  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  a 
student  of  shipwrecks,  and  in  1980  he  began 
directing  his  efforts  toward  the  long-forgot¬ 
ten  S.S.  Central  America.  In  1985  a  group  of 
entrepreneurs  and  investors  headed  by 
Thompson  and  two  associates,  Robert  Evans 
and  Barry  Schatz,  formed  the  Columbus- 
America  Discovery  Group  in  Ohio.  A  ship, 
the  Arctic  Discoverer,  was  outfitted  with  elec¬ 
tronic  gear  and  other  devices  for  exploration, 
old  charts  and  accounts  were  studied,  and  a 
search  commenced.  The  Nemo,  a  remote- 
controUed  mini-submarine,  was  constructed 
and  was  equipped  with  sophisticated  instru¬ 
mentation,  fights,  cameras,  and  a  grappfing 
device.  Of  particular  note  was  a  mechanism 
which  could  dispense  a  chemical  substance  at 
the  undersea  wreck  site.  This  liquid  could 
surround  coins  and  other  objects,  harden, 
and  then  be  retrieved  as  a  sohd  mass  without 
harming  the  items  encased.  Later,  the  hard¬ 
ened  casing  could  be  dissolved,  and  any  en¬ 
cased  treasures  would  be  intact. 

In  September  1986  success  was  theirs,  and 
a  hulk  beheved  to  be  the  S.S.  Central  America 
was  discovered  in  her  watery  grave.  On  July 
8,  1987,  a  lump  of  anthracite  coal  from  the 
vessel  was  brought  to  the  surface  and  airhfted 
to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  it  served  as  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  permit  Judge  Richard  B. 
KeUam  to  declare  that  Thompson’s  group 
had,  indeed,  found  a  potentially  valuable  ship 
and  were  entitled  to  legal  protection  from 
other  would-be  salvagers. 

In  time  her  identity  was  confirmed  by  the 
recovery  of  the  ship’s  bell  which  was  marked 
“MORGAN  IRON  WORKS  NEW 
YORK  1853”  by  the  ship’s  manufacturer. 
Much  of  the  wood  part  of  the  steamer  had 
rotted  away  and  metal  components  had 
rusted.  However,  a  video  camera  image  re¬ 
vealed  that  one  of  the  large  side  paddle-wheel 
covers  was  largely  intact.  A  subsequent  dive 
of  the  Nemo  proved  to  be  wondrous:  visible 
through  the  cameras  was  a  veritable  sea-bot¬ 
tom  carpet  of  ghttering  $20  and  $50  gold 
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pieces  and  other  coins!  Keeping  the  coins 
company  were  starfish  and  other  deep-sea 
fauna. 

It  is  said  that  the  water  at  the  8,000  foot 
level  is  about  37°  Fahrenheit.  This  coldness 
plus  the  great  pressure  combined  to  preserve 
the  gold  coins  in  6r  above  average  condition, 
free  of  the  “seawater  etching”  so  often  seen 
on  salvaged  pieces,  according  to  reports. 

The  Golden  Treasures 

Although  no  detailed  inventory  of  the  coins 
has  yet  reached  print,  it  is  understood  that  the 
most  plentiful  find  consisted  of  thousands  of 
1857-S  $20  pieces  in  Mint  State.  In  ftct,  of  the 
first  500  coins  found,  387  were  1856-S  and 
1857-S  double  eagles.’  A  subsequent  find  of 
more  1857-S  $20  pieces  included  coins  ar¬ 
ranged  in  piles  or  “towers”  of  stacked  coins 
(one  containing  300  pieces),  just  as  they  were 
packed  in  wooden  crates  in  1 857,  but  with  the 


wood  loi^  since  rotted  away.^  Additional  $20 
pieces  of  1854-S,  1855-S,  and 
1856-S  in  various  grades  were 
aboard  as  were  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  of  Mint  State  1857-S 
$2.50,  $5,  and  $10  pieces,  and 
worn  earher  issues  among 
which  were  half  eagles  of  1 834 
(no  motto),  1842-D  Small 
Date,  1844-D,  1849-C,  and 
1850-D. 

Many  gold  bars  were 
found,  aggregating  6,000 
ounces  or  more,  with  stamps 
attributable  to  five  different 
Cahfomia  assayers  and  the 
San  Francisco  Mint.  About 
60%  were  marked  by  Kellogg 
&  Humbert  or  the  United 
States  Assay  Office  of  Gold. 

In  addition  there  were  various  privately 


minted  $5,  $10,  $20,  and  $50  pieces  circa  the 
early  and  mid-1850s.  These 
included  two  1851  Baldwin  & 
Co.  $10  pieces;  an  1852 
Augustus  Humbert  $10;  a 
dozen  or  more  U.S.  Assay  Of¬ 
fice  of  Gold  octagonal  $50s; 
several  1853  U.S.  Assay  Office 
of  Gold  $10  pieces  (of  .884  and 
.900  THOUS.  varieties);  a 
Wass,  MoHtor  &  Co.  round 
$50,  several  scarce  $10  of  the 
same  firm  (an  1852  Wide  Date 
$10,  and  three  of  the  erstwhile 
rarities  1855  $10  with  “Head 
of  1852”),  and  others. 

Given  the  care  that  the  Co- 
lumbus-America  Discovery 
Group  is  expending,  in  time 
the  S.S.  Central  America  find  will  probably  be 
the  best  reported  ofaU  undersea  treasures.^ 


'  Numismatic  News,  October  3,  1989,  p.  2,  quoting 
James  Lamb. 

^  In  the  first  quarter  of  1856  there  is  an  expense 
item  in  the  records  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
(source:  contemporary  report  preserved  in  the 
Bowers  and  Merena  archives),  to  Gardner  Elliott, 
“making  twelve  coin  boxes,”  for  $46.25  the  lot. 
“The  price  for  coin  boxes  appears  high,  but  they  are 
made  of  the  best  materials,  dovetailed  and  bound, 
with  handles,  etc.”  Such  were  undoubtedly  used  for 
export  such  as  for  freshly-minted  coins  aboard  the 
S.S.  Central  America. 

^  “Insurers  to  Share  Shipwreck’s  Gold,”  New  York 
Times,  August  28, 1992;  value  of  “up  to  $1  billion” 
stated.  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  1996  edi¬ 
tion,  pp.  287-288  (brief  description  of  numismatic 
items;  sample  listing  of  bars).  Also  various  articles 
by  Gerald  Tebben  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  by 
different  authors  in  Numismatic  News  and  Coin 
World.  The  town  of  Herndon,  Virginia,  is  named 
for  the  ship’s  captain.  A  recent  popular  account  of 
the  Central  America  wreck  is  found  in  Nigel 
Pickford,  The  Atlas  of  Ship  Wrecks  &  Treasures,  1994, 
pp.  94-95. 


You  can  own  a  piece  of  tf^e  Central  America  treasure 


Here’s  how  you  can  act 


A  National 
Treasure 


After  many  months  of  special 
preparation  and  planning,  coins  and  other 
items  recovered  from  the  S.S.  Central 
America  will  be  available  to  the  pubhc  for 
purchase.  What  constitutes  a  national 
treasure? 

*  It  has  symbohc  value 

*  It  has  extraordinary  intrinsic  and 
monetary  value 

*  It  is  unique  and  irreplaceable 

*  It  has  cultural  value — being 
representative  of  a  significant  part  of 
the  core  culture  of  the  U.S. 


Bowers  and  Merena  is  pleased  to 
announce  it  is  now  preparing  an  offering 
of  hand-selected  double  eagles  for 
distribution.  Following  special  presenta¬ 
tions  of  one  specimen  each  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  and  other 
museums,  coins  will  be  offered  for  sale. 
From  all  advance  indications,  we  expect 
an  unprecedented  demand. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
rare  coins,  or  of  treasure 
seeking,  has  such  an  offering 
been  made! 

These  double  eagles  will 
be  available  in  a  wide  range  of 
grades,  including  choice  and 
gem  Mint  State — sparkhng, 
lustrous,  and  beautiful — 
almost  as  nice  as  the  very  day 
they  were  minted  from  Gold 
Rush  metal  in  San  Francisco 


in  1857!  Each  piece  has  been  carefully 
examined  and  encapsulated  in  an  especially 
numbered,  DNA-certified,  gold-foil 
stamped  PCGS  holder  which  reflects  its 
Individual  Identification  Number.  Plus, 
each  coin  comes  with  a  Certificate  of 
Authenticity,  signed  by  Tommy 
Thompson,  guaranteeing  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  pieces  recovered  by  the 


Columbus-America  Discovery  Group 
from  the  S.S.  Central  America.  Each 
PCGS-certified  1857-S  double  eagle  also 
will  be  placed  in  a  specially  designed 
protective  leather  holder  and  housed  in  an 
attractive  presentation  case. 

If  you  would  hke  to  be  among  the  first 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  one  or 
more  of  these  national 
treasure  coins,  simply 
complete  and  return  the 
reply  coupon,  send  us  your 
mailing  address  by  fax  or 
email,  or  call  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  at  800- 
222-5993  to  receive  a 
brochure  with  detailed 
information.  In  the  event 
of  an  overwhelming 
number  ofinquiries,  those 
received  first  will  be 
considered  first. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUTHENTICITY 

This  certifies  that  the  above  1857-S  double  eagle 
is  an  authentic  piece  of  S.S.  Central  America 
treasure  recovered  by  the  Columbus-America 
Discovery  Group. 


Individual  identihcation  number  Tommy  Thompson 

Columbus-America  Discovery  Group 


*  It  is  the  work  of  human  hands  as  a 
form  of  culmral  expression  of  the 
nation 

*  It  has  historical  significance 

*  It  has  an  inherent  aesthetic  value 

The  treasure  of  the  S.S.  Central  America 
possesses  all  of  these  quahties.  In  fact.  Life 
magazine  referred  to  it  as  “the  greatest 
treasure  ever  found!”  However,  unlike 
many  treasures  which  are  not  divisible,  this 
is  a  treasure  that  can  be  shared  by  you  and  a 
select  few  throughout  the  world.  A  limited 
offering  from  the  approximately  5,000 
spectacular  1857-S  double  eagles  from  the 
S.S.  Central  America  will  soon  be  available 
for  you  to  own,  enjoy,  and  proudly  display 
and  share  with  friends  and  family. 


I  want  to  receive  more  information  on  how  I  can  own  a  national  treasure  coin  from 
the  S.S.  Central  America.  Please  send  me  order  information  as  soon  as  possible. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

DAYTIME  PHONE 

EMAIL  ADDRESS 

I _ 


Retumto: 

Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries 

or  call:  800-222-5993 

Jr 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIES 

Box  1224  •  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
800-222-5993  •  In  NH:  569-5095  •  Fax:  603-569-5319 
www.bowersandmerena.com  •  email:sscentralamerica@bowersandmerena.com 


